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se." Before we left Berlin to come upon this tour, 
















were advised not to pass through Breslau at 
i, It was said to be a large old city, resembling 
Wl other great cities, and containing nothing, 
ht deserved the attention of travellers. We 
jad, therefore, not put it down upon the original 
istof ourroute. But, when we found ourselves, 
ithe course of our excursion, within a few miles 
fit, we thought, after making so long a tour 
ound the whole province, it would be shewing 
the capital too great a mark of contempt to ne- 
ect it altogether, and concluded to give ita few 
days of our time upon our return. We have no 
rason to repent of this final determination ; for, 
although the place is, as it had been described to 
us, nothing more than a large, old, and very dir- 
tycity; and although the weather, since we came 
into it, has been constanily such, as to confine us 
agreat part of the time to the house, we have 
sill met with objects of curiosity, sufficient to 
amuse and employ the few days we have devot- 
ed to the place. 

Breslau contains upwards of sixty thousand 
inhabitants, of whom about one-third are Catho- 
lics, and nine-tenths of the other two-thirds Luthe- 
rans. Yet, from the vast number of churches and 
doisters, which present themselves to the stran- 
gers eye, in every quarter of the town, a per- 
son, without further information, would take it 
for a place entirely catholic. Nine of these 
churches suffice for the protestant inhabitants ; 
the Catholics, of course, have twenty-six; many of 
which are, however, cloisters ; and the streets are 
lull of friars of all colours, “ black, white, and 
grey, with all their trumpery.” 

The two principal churches, are’the catholic 
tathedral, and the Lutheran church of St. Eliza- 


festivals. Upon one of the altar-pieces they have 
a skeleton, decked out with abundance of finery, 
which they keep under a glass frame. hey are 
the hallowed bones of St. Theodore, whose le- 
gend I have not the happiness of being acquaint- 
ed with. This church has several monuments 
of fine sculpture, particularly a statue of St. Eli- 
zabeth, in the chapel dedicated to her, which is 
very much admired. It has, likewise, many paint- 
ings, the best of which are the twelve apostles, 
done at Rome, though our attendant could not 
tell us by whom. 

We likewise saw the inside of the bishop’s pa- 
lace, which he is building anew, in a style of 
princely magnificence. It is situated near the 
cathedral, on the banks of the Oder, commanding 
at once a beautiful prospect of the town and the 
country round. The see is not dependent upon 
any archbishopric, but immediately upon the 
x0pe. Before the Prussian conquest, the bisho 
had frequently been an archduke of Austria. The 
present prelate is a prince of Hohenlohe. 


We saw another catholic church, belonging to 
aconvent of Augustine uuns, in which, howe- 
ver, we found nothing worthy of remark. The 
Lutheranchurchof St. Elizabeth itselflooks more 
like a catholic, thana protestant house of worship. 
It was built some centuries before the reforma- 
tion, and still contains several altars, at which 
certain masses were founded. These masses, by 
an agreement between the two religious parties, 
are now celebrated in the cathedral church, by 
priests, who have previously been authorized to 
say them, by solemnities at the original altars. 


There are likewise libraries, belonging to most 
of the churches and cloisters, but none of them 
are of great value, excepting that in the church of 
St. Elizabeth, which is a public library, the foun- 
dation of which was laid about a century ago, by 
a person of the name of Rhediger, whose name it 
still bears, though very much enlarged by seve- 
ral considerable donations. It contains, besides 
many large and costly compilations in print, a 
number of valuable manuscripts, among which is 


beth, both of which we have visited. The cathe-}a copy of Froissart’s Chronicle, in four large folio 


tral, as it now stands, was built about the year 
1150, and is principally remarkable for several 
magnificent chapels, which have been added to 
the body of the church by several of the former 
bishops. It contains relics too, for what is a 
Roman catholic church without relics? That of 
Nost note here, is the staff of St. Elizabeth, with 
asilver spiral plate winding round it, upon which 
iS engraved some account of her and her family. 
She was a daughter to a king of Hungary, born 
in 1207, and died 1231. She was canonized in 
1235. But whether, like St. Hedwige, for going 
on foot up an hill to hear mass, or for what other 
fase soever, does not appear. A part of the 
head of St. John the baptist, (for they have not 
fre, as in many other churches, the whole head) 
and his fore-finger, are only shewn upon great 


volumes, written upon parchment, and adorned 


with a great number of coloured drawings, exe- 


cuted in the best manner of the age, when it was 
written. Its date is of 1468, and it contains about 
one-third more matter than the printed edition of 
Froissart ; whose editor thought it expedient to 
omit every thing, which he thought would not 
redound to the honor of the nation. [asked Mr. 
Scheibal, the present librarian, why he did not 
publish an edition of the book from this genuine 
manuscript. He said that such things could 
be undertaken at this time only in England, and 
the work in Germany wouldnot pay the expence 
of the publication. We were shewn another ma- 
uuscript of a very different kind, though perhaps 
uot less curious. To the naked eye, it appears 





to be a drawing with a pen, of the Venus de 


Medicis, upon a half sheet of folio paper. By 
looking at it through a magnifying glass, you find 
it is a copy of Ovid’s Art of Love, perfectly le- 
gible, and the whole five books within a compass 
of ten inches in length and three in width. There 
are various other curiosities of a similar nature. 
A few valuable pictures, particularly one portrait 
by Rembrandt, and one of Luther, by Lucas Cra- 
nach; collections of medals, of marbles, of ma- 
rine-shells, of minerals, &c. ‘This library is open 
twice a week for the vse of the public. Like 
most other public libraries in Europe, it is crowd- 
ed into too small a room. 

At the Magdalen, which is likewise a Lutheran 
church, there is also a library, but of so little con- 
sequence, that Mr. Manso, the librarian, a poet 
of distinguished talents and learning, did not 
think it worth while to shew it. We only saw, 
therefore, the collection of paintings belonging to 
it, among which there are some copies from Ru- 
bens and Rembrandt, and many good original 
pictures, especially landscapes, though by paint 
ers of inferior name. } 

Yours affectionately. 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The origin and principles of the American revolution, com- 
pared with the origin and principles of the French, trans- 
lated from the German of Gentz, by an American gentle- 
man, 8vo. p. 73. Dickins, 37 1-2 cents stitched. 

It is the grey-headed artifice of villains, to 
shelter themselves under the precedent of good 
men, and it is the common avocation of their ge- 
nius to strain an analogy in their respective ope- 
rations. Frequently weak and evanescent in its 
character, this analogy perishes under the first 
investigation; but when contrived by provident 
subtility, leaguing passion, and the short-sighted 
virtues in its support, it takes and keeps the cur- - 
rency of sterling, until the worthlessness of its 
base is exposed by its own wear. The.abortive- 
rebellions of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts : 
were moved by art, too bald for amoment’s ims. 
position, and their fate was of the first descrip- - 
tion; but the wheedling and coquetry of France 
contrived a favourable reception for her equally 
wicked and unprovoked revolution, and in a 
good measure, hers-has been of the last charac- 
ter. 

Mild and promising in its aspect, ‘and modest. 
in its primary objects, presuming only to resist 
the aggressions of unfeeling power, and to re- - 
instate Frenchmen in their rights, this revolution 
bottomed itself on our own glorious achievement 
in America, and allured to its support, one haif the 
civilized world. Absorbed by the novelty of po- - 
pular resistance in France, and something elated 
by the vanity of having. been its remote cause, . 
the people of America Jooked not-to the presy- 
ous condition of the French government for itty ~ 
years, to the character of the French king, to the. 





[ambition of the tiers ¢tat, nor chose.to.assign one < 
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motive for the stupendous rising, but the love of 
liberty operating like their own. This direful 
hallucination seconded the projects of France ; 
it warmed our wishes for her friends ; it embit- 
tered our enmity to her foes; it created a weak, 
yet generous sympathy, which would have fought 
her battles, and threatened to choak, in its rapid 
growth, all but political feeling. 

Within'the same terrific vortex, restlessness, 
or the same weak friendship, drew a large pro- 
tion of the European world. The prescient and 
dignified spirit of our Washington,. denied the 
sentiments a legal existence in this country, and 
the maternal providence of foreign governments, 
together with French tampering, and French 
force, in its unpurposed operations, effected a 
similar end abroad. Our own country, however, 
although it aided not France, came slowly into 
the orthodoxy. ‘There are still some men who 
credit the analogy of our revolutions, and eye, 
with joy or anguish, each victory or defeat of 
France. The wide convulsions, the intestine 
spasm, the impiety, the treachery, the thefts, and 
the murders of that people, they call the neces- 
sary effects of royal exchequers, of the unextir- 
pated darnel of despotism, and of the spirit of 
liberty itself. While this infatuation remains, 
with as little foresight and prudence we shall es- 
pouse a revolution in Spain, in Russia, or in 
England. ‘The spirit of liberty, and the gold of 
kings, produce none of the anomalies of the 
French revolution; these spring from lawless 
and blood-thirsty ambition ; froma nature, not at 
war with kings alone, but with all superiorities, 
whether of money, mind, or majesty. 

‘Lo erase what of the unfortunate impression 
still remains, and to cherish the honest pride of 
having justified, by no single precedent, even the 
best step m the career of France, every good 
man should welcome the pamphict of Mr. Gentz. 
It is a sober exposition of the whoie case. On 
the one hand he proves, that “* America ground: 
ed herself partly upon principles evidently right, 
partly upon such as were questionable, and, from 
beginning to end, upon no one that was clearly 
and decidedly wrong—while the French revolu- 
tion was an uninterrupted series of steps, the 
wrong of which could not for a moment be 

doubted.” He shews you America turning her 
second check to disarm the spite of a foreign ad- 
ministration, and warring for her rights by re- 
sistance, and not by attack ; while France, happy 
under the auspicies of the mildest government 
she had ever known, unaggravated, unmolested 
in her rights, rose with inconsiderate wrath from 
her repose, offending the constitution of all civil 
society, and striking down, blindly, her laws, her 
religion, and her good king. He shews America 

® with “a fixed and definite object, moving within 
definite limits, and in a definite direction to this 
object;” and he presents France, without object, 
“ running, ina thousand various directions conti- 
nually crossing each other, through the unbound- 
ed space of a fantastic arbitrary will, and of abot- 
tomless anarchy.” In fine, he shews you Ame- 
rica marching to her goal amid the good wishes, 
the prayers, the benedictions, the honest and 
unanimous support of her extended country; 
while France, in the outset, spurning, and even 
combating the religion, the hondr, the law, and 
the private integrity of the kingdom ; “ challeng- 
ing almost every human feeling, and every hu- 
than passion, to the most vehement resistance, 
had to force her way, by violence and crimes,” 
through the pious, the brave, the honest, and the 
faithful. 
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Under this fourfold consideration of right,,Monk compared to Buonaparte! Monk, ¢ 














soc 
object, character of the war, and nature of the re-|deserter of all parties; Monk, who POsses | 
sistance, our country is placed in dignity, and in]no one quality of a first rate order; who ; a ‘ 
honesty, so transcendently above comparison|turns, was the partizan of the king, of the: 
with France, that nought here but the groveling siament and of Cromwell, and whose waye;i, Mmm 2: 
eye of some heaven-hating monster, and nought] equivocal character, leaves history in doubt, wy, ay 
in France but the aspiring gaze of some levelling] ther he did really decide in favor of the repyh MM. .ir 





Lucifer, could see enough through the distance}or of the monarchy. Is it in some trigi, 
even to imagine an analogy. ' Jexpeditions, made by general Monk amidst 4 
As a specimen of the becoming energy and|rocks of Scotland, that we find the rival of hip, 
good sense of our author, we select the following :|whose trophies cover Europe, Asia, and Afric 
“ As the founders of the American revolution,}Is it in the procrastination, the irresolutenes 
from the beginning, knew exactly how far they, the known indolence of the first, that a comp, 
were to go, and where they must stop; as the}son can be attempted, with the most active ay 
new existence of their country, the constitutions|enterprising of captains? The title of duke, 
of the several provinces, and even the organiza-| Albemarle, might doubtless gratify the pride, 
tion of the federal government, at least in its] Monk, and flatter superanuated indolence; } 
principles, were prescribed to them; as their|can it be believed, that the staff of a marshal, 
purpose was in no sort to create, but only to pre-|the sword of an high constable, would content 
serve; not to erect a new building, but to free| man, before whom the universeis reduced to silene 
the old one from an external, burdensome, strait-|the destroyer and the builder up of empires 
ening scaffolding, and as it never occurred to] Who does not know, that there are Certain dg 
them, in the rigorous sense of the word, to reform|tinies, which call a man to the first rank? Thy 
even their own country, much less the whole|Buonaparte is too great to act a second pay 
world, they escaped the most dangerous of al!} Moreover, suppose it possible, that he mightiy 
the rocks, which, in our times, threaten the found-| tate Monk, is it not certain, that France woy] 
ers of any great revolution, the deadly passion] again be plunged into all the horrors of newx 
for making political experiments with abstract|volution, Instead of the tempest being calme 
theories, and untried systems, It is of the ut-| it wouldrage with double force. Kings havebe 
most importance, in judging the American revo-| dethroned heretofore, and re-established by the 
lution, never to lose sight of this point; and by|own courage, but they had the hearts of the 
so much the more important, as certain expres-| people ; but Aengs, once debased, are without y 
sions in the early resolves of congress, the max-|source. All the illusions which sustained the 
ims of single writers, but especially the frequent|power, have vanished; they must yreld to th 
appeals of the first leaders of the French revolu-| seeret and invisible power, which governs the un 
tion to the example of their predecessors in|verse, and which involves in one commen ruj 
America, have encouraged, and spread abroad | thrones and every thing else. ‘The annals of 
the opinion that these, in truth, opened the wild|nations, even our own, are full of such changed re 
field of revolutionary speculations, and of syste-| All of a sudden, our ancestors beheld a race di he 
matic anarchy.”’—‘* Neyer in the whole course} great mea, rushing into the palace of a slothii « 
of the American revolution, were the rights of|line of kings ; these were the legitimate succegi |e 
man appealed to for the destruction of the rights|sors to the race of Clovis. At the decline of i a 
of a citizen; never was the sovereignty of the|Carlovinian kings, when the monarchy was « De 
people used as a pretextto undermine the respect,|the brink of annihilation, there appeared, as i oj 
due to the laws or the foundation of social secu-|were by miracle, an extraordinary personag 
rity ; no example was ever seen of an individual, | whose origin has, by no historian, been preciselfi 9; 
or a whole class of individuals, or even of the}ascertained, and whose great endowments placed » 
representatives of this or that single state, who|him at the head of the French nation. Timi 4 
recurred to the declaration of rights, to escape|amid the vast variety of events, delights to rai ¢ 
from positive obligation, or to renounce obedi-| peat the same causes and the same effects, ang » 
ence to the common sovereign; finally, never] whosoever is intimate with the past, can readily , 
did it enter the head of any legislator, or states-| discern the future. n 
man, in America, to combat the lawfulness of} With the Martels and the Charlemagnes, youll s 
foreign constitutions, and to set up the Ameri-| may compare Buonaparte, but not with a Moni q 
can revolution, as a new epocha in the general| A period of two thousand years must be skippeqil 
relations of civil society.” in order to find a man, in the smallest degregi y 
If there be a resemblance in the sentiment}his likeness. ‘That man is Cesar. Of his fi 1 
which actuated these revolutions, it is too small|ture greatness, Cesar gave signs, from the davai \ 
1 
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for the heart to reverence. If we both rose for|of infancy. He had a miraculous escape frot 
freedom, never was this moral condition sojthe vigilance of Sylla, who saw in him, mot 
strangely misconceived as by one of us. “ Here|than one Marius. He triumphed in the thre 
liberty was a grace, there a fury. Here feeling| quarters of the known world. ,He reduced t 
scattered her tear-wet roses, there cold chagrin|subjectionthe most barbarous, as well as the mos 
was ever culling nettles. Here joy sympathised| enlightened nations. He immortalized himself: 
with every deed of triumph, and hope arched}|the same time, among the Italians, in the coulgyy 
her glittering rainbow over every scene of storm;|try of the Gauls, and in Africa. At the sam 
there, displeasure vented her unvarying “ voice|time of life, Buonaparte is famous, in the sam 
of rook,”—and despondency, pacing over ruin,| countries. The Asiatic militia, and the best troop 





still pointed to gathering tempests.” of Europe, have been compelled to acknowle¢s 
omen his superiority. Both were born in the midsto 
POLITICS. civil wars, and both put an end to them; but Cz 


CONTINUATION OF THE PARALLEL BETWEEN|sar, by discomfiting'the most virtuous party, 2 
CzZSAR, MONK, CROMWELL, AND BUONAPARTE. | Buonaparte, by rallying the citizens against 
Must I reply to those, who have sought in] gang of robbers. Herein Buonaparte and C26 
Monk, an affinity not less absurd and still more| who resemble each other as. warriors, differ 








unworthy of the conqueror of Italy? General] politicians. 
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in fact, Cesar stirred up the fury of patrician 
jsdom, which was the true rampart of liberty. 
pets, In attacking Cesar, defended social or- 
pragainst anarchy ; the right of property against 
rarian laws ; the people against the mob. 
"Robespierre and his partizans, who took Bru- 
, as their model, were condemned both by 
wir deeds and their doctrine. evolutionary 
prance, had confounded every thing. It is 
gh time to restore just notions of history and 
iic’e  DBrutus armed against demagogues: 
gar was the chiefest of demagogues. By stifling 
ine voice Of good citizens; by the znfuriate yek 
‘ihe multitude, he reached the summit of pow- 
,, On the contrary—Buonaparte has rallied 
people of property, and men of Icarning, against 
in infuriate multitude. The acclamations of his 
gidiers were the only suffrages of the dictator, 
hut the power of the first consul, was sanctioned 
by three millions of citizens, voting individually 
snd in secret, and with the greatest latitude of 
heir liberty. 

The first consul, far from staggering, as Cesar 
iid, all the salutary ideas of social life, has re- 
sored them to pristine vigor. He protects all 
dasses in the state, but he takes peculiar care to 
atronize that which propriety, instruction, duty 
and interest, more essentially call te participate 
in the conduct of public affairs. In a word, 
(zsar Was an usurper and tribune of the people, 
Buonaparte is our legitimate consul. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 


HUMOROUS. 


ADVICE TO EDITORS OF NEWSPAPERS. 
siNTLEMEN, 


As your works are now, of all others, most ge- 
nerally read, it is highly proper, that they should 
be worthy of such universal attention; and as 
some of you, notwithstanding your brilliant ta- 
lents and rite 4 imaginations, may not be fully 
acquainted with the mysteries of our profession, 
permit a brother editor to impart to you the fruits 
of his experience. 

In the present state of political furor, when no 
one can, stand neuter; when all descriptions of 
men, from the peer to the shoe-black, feel it their 
duty to give their advice as tothe government of 
the kingdom ; wheneventhe women, whose news- 
paper reading was heretofore confined to the lists 
and accounts of marriages, deaths, divorces, fires, 
murders, and executions, are now eager to ob- 
serve the progress of the revolutions of empires; 
a newspaper, strictly impartial, would not find 
readers ; a circumstance, of which editors in ge- 
neral seem to be fully aware. It is, therefore, 
hecessary to take a side; and in doing so, I trust 
you have too much good sense to be swayed by 
your feelings, or your judgment ; by your senti- 
ments of loyalty, on the one hand, or patriotism, 
on the other ; your admiration of the constitu- 
tional measures of Mr. Pitt, or of the virtues and 
talents of Mr. Fox:—no; your sole considera- 
tion must be, your superior expectations from the 





one or other party—‘‘c’est toujours le veritable 


Amphytrion, gui donne 4 diner.* 


* The following account of the political complexion of the 
‘nglish journals, which appeared in the French Magczin 
Encyclopediqu: ofist Germinal, 7th year, (2ist March, 1799) 
will make you smile. 
‘““ The Morning Chronicle has lost much of its opposition 
Point, since the imprisonment of its prineipal editor, Perry. 


The Telegraph, the Gazetteer, the Morning Post, and the Cou- 


fer, are also strongly in the interest of the antiministerial 


Party; the last of these is quite violent; and the scandalous 
journal of the minister, which the author takes the trouble 
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If you should not have had the good fortune to 
be bought by either party, it may not be amiss to 
maintain, what may be properly termed an arm- 
ed neutrality-—that is to say, an apparent impar- 
tiality, under cover of which you may exercise 


your satire, and your wit, if you possess any, 


against both sides. ‘This will let them know, 
what you have in your power, and may induce 
them to reflect, whether it be more adviseable to 
have you for a friend or an opponent. It is the 
true way of setting yourself up to auction, to the 
highest bidder, and. it is a plan, which I have 
known mosv successfully carried into execution, 
{n the mean time, as you have thus an opportu- 
nity of gratifying all parties, by attacking their 
opponents, your journal may-have a more exten- 
sive circulation, than if you confined your seve- 
rities to one description of persons. Nor need 
you, in this case, be afraid of giving offence to the 
connections of the characters you satirize, as you 
have always an opportunity of retorting in the 
next paper; and besides, you may be paid for 
doing so. 

However, with due deference, I beg leave to 
suggest a material improvement upon this plan; 
namely, to devote particular parts of your paper 
to the different parties: the second page, for in- 
stance, to badger the minister, and the third page, 
to defend his measures, and vent your scurrility 
against the opposition. This scheme has so ma- 
ny obvious advantages, that it would be an in- 
sult to your understandings to enlarge upon it. 
At all events, whatever side you espouse, it may 
be attended with good effects, occasionally, and 
as it were, by accident, to let slip something 
against your own party. Among the many ad- 
vantages attendant upon this practice, I shall just 
hintatthe opening it leaves youtoturn about, when 
it.may be conducive to your interest, and the im- 
mediate satisfaction of sometimes speaking accor- 
ding to your conscience. 

Priority of intelligence being the first recom- 
mendation to a newspaper, every means, every 
art, must be used to attain it. It is generally be- 
lieved, that we editors are connected with men 
high ia office, from whom, and by an extensive 
correspondence in foreign parts, we are enabled 
to inforn the public of the measures of govern- 
ment, the secrets of the different cabinets of Eu- 
rope, anc, in a word, of every thing that is acting 
in the greet theatre of the world, both behind the 
scenes, anl before the curtain. It is unneces- 
sary to tell you, that this is a mistaken notion; 
that our foriga correspondence is, in a great 
measure, IMayinary—somewhat upon a par with 
that of the Pohtical Steward, in Kotzebue’s Stran- 
ger—and, thatif we were even acquainted with 
persons holding offices of state, these men are 
not so communiCcg¢ive, even to the editors of their 
own journals, unless occasionally, when it is ne- 
cessary to propagée a particular article of intel- 
ligence ; and even taen, it does not always follow 
that it is authentic. 

Our sources of inhrmation, gentlemen, are 
very different. Althotgh we have no commu- 
nication with the great men themselves, their ser- 
vants are not altogether{naccessible. Persons 
in office will mention to «friend at table, what 
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though they may not be permitted to be present 
during private conversations, yet there are such 
conveniencies as key-holes; and it is easy to 
make excuses for coming into the dining room ; 
in short, “* walls have ears.” 

There are also such persons as under-clerks, 
messengers, and porters in the different offices, 
who can glean intelligence in the same way, and 
by other means, which it is not difficult to con- 
ceive. Besides, all this description of people be- 
come practical physiognomists, and can trans- 
late the plumpness or length of a minister’s face, 
the openness or gloom of his brow, into good or 
bad news; and from such short-hand notes, detail 
a victory, a defeat, or a revolution. 

We have it also in ourown power, by frequent- 
ing coflee-houses, resorted toby public characters, 
or men known to have intelligence, to reap ad- 
vantage from the art of listening ; and, if we hgp- 
pen to have a tolerable assurance, and some 
address, we may even get, occasionally, infor- 
mation directly from such persons. 

To the female sex, we are indebted for some 
of our most important articles of news; but as 
this, and some other sources, are too delicate to 
be enlarged upon, I here draw the curtain. 
There is another means of early intelligence, 
often more useful than any. When conjectures 
are formed by. politicians, that a particular occur- 
rence is likely to take place, immediately form: 
facts from such conjectures—import them in pri- 
vate letters from your valuable correspondents at. 
Hamburgh, Vienna, Lisbon, or Constantinople— 
make such a detail of circumstances, as to give 
your fabrication anair of truth ; but always endea- 
vour to understand something of the subject, and 
also the situation of the place, about which you 
speak, otherwise you will be apt to commit sad 
blunders. If once ina hundred times, you have 
been right in your conjecture, you have matter 
of triumph for months—if any thing, in general 
similar, however differing in particulars, has 
occurred, it is still a confirmation of your prior 
intelligence—Nay, I have even known an inge- 
nious editor persuade his readers, that a directly 
contrary piece of news was a corroboration of his 
statement—a letter from Buonaparte has proved 
the truth of his having been assassinated by the 
Tripoline gentleman. At all events, these fabri- 
cations afford equal satisfaction, especially, if 
agreeable to the readers’ wishes, as if they were 
facts.—It is news, not truth, that is looked for. 
A paper, that would attempt to confine itself to. 
genuine and authentic intelligence, would find 
few purchasers, while another, daily filled with 
agreeable and flattering lies, will be read with 
avidity. 

When by any of the practices, I have mention- 
ed,’ you procure or make a novel article, stop the 
press to announce it—publish a second edition— 
exhibit it to the gaping passengers, in large cha- 
racters, at your window, and, whether true or 
false, fail not to puff it for weeks afterwards. It 
is almost superfluous to mention, that a second 
edition means Only the insertion, instead of some- 
thing else, of this wonderful news, which is, for 
that purpose, kept back in a few of the first copies 
thrown off. 


they would not communiate to the editor of af 


newspaper. Every such inirmation, every hint 
jis catched at by our friends ‘n waiting; and al- 


ministry have staunch supporters in tie Morning Herald, the 
| Times, and above all, the St. Fames’sChroniue, commonly 
called the Old Woman. The Star and he Oracle are com- 
mendable for their impartiality ; ‘and th parliamentary de- 
bates, as ;well as the news, are, in these, siven with the least 








tf directing, is considered often not very authentic. The 


idistortion,” 


Among the sources of prior intelligence, I 
had almost omitted to enumerate articles fabri- 
cated, as taken from the French journals— 
received by express—and by you exclusively. 
You may even go so far, as to forge an entire 
|Paris paper; but this is both too dangerous and 
expensive to be practised, unless either you or 
‘your friends intend a great. stroke in the Alley ;. 
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and it is not a scheme that will bear frequent re- 
petition. 

In manufacturing news, you must consider the 
description of your readers. Some will swallow 
almost any thing favourable to their wishes, al- 
though notoriously false, and however improba- 

le or extravagant, especiaily if you give it boldly, 
and without blushing—lor it is possible to blush 
upon paper. But if your readers be tainted with 
scepticism, you must be somewhat more upon 
your guard, so as to give at least'a plausibility to 
your tales, 

When you tell a story that is discovered to be 
a lie, assert; that you copied it from a morning 
paper, notorious for falshood :—as this descrip- 
tion will apply to most of your rivals, it is not 
easy to detect you; but, if you should find that 
you cannot throw it off yourself, stand to it bold- 
ly, and brazen itout. If, for example, you should 
give an account of aserjeant, diverting the course 
of a cannon-ball with his hand, insist upon the 
truth of it, and demonstrate in every subse- 
quent paper, how easily it could be done. 

There are fabrications of the more humble 
kind, which you may make without number, 
without bounds, and without risk. I allude to 
those wonderful occurrences, which never fail to 
attract attention, especially among female rea- 
ders; such are accounts of a maa being in good 
health and sound understanding, at a hundred and 
fifty years of age—a woman being delivered of 
five stout children, four boys and a girl—a mule 
bringing forth a colt—a monkey beating a bull- 
dog in fair combat— a woman living eight days 
buried in the snow, &c. &e. 

It gives the public a great idea of the truth, as 
well as importance of your information, if you 
throw out hints of the impropriety of communi- 
cating all you know upon the subject—and when 
you find, that a rival print has got an article of 
intelligence before you, you may safely say, that 
you knew this long ago, but did not think it pru- 
dent to make ft public—* I always (says justice 
Woodcock) thought, that Thomas was a better 
man’s child than he appeared to be, though J ne- 
ver mentioned it.”” When any political event oc- 
curs, remind your readers that you foretold it— 
let them find out where. 

The monthly magazines and reviews are an 
extensive source of literary intelligence, poetry, 
and a variety of miscellaneous matter. These 
you may pillage with impunity ; and as you pro- 
cure them the day before their publication, they 
appear as Original in your journal, as in those, 
from which youtook them. It is, however, bes: 
to take your original poetry trom old magazines. 
I presume, I need not advise you never to be 
without a copy of that admirable comic author, 
Mr. Joseph Miller. ‘Uhcre are also a variety of 
ingenious French works, oi the same description, 
from which your translator may afford you:a 
constant supply of attic salt. 

The lea:ling article is that which, of all others, 
requires most genius and talent. As you, per- 
haps, have neither,you may adopt the sentiments, 
only changing the language, of a paper of the 
preceding day; or you may pick up some ideas 
in the coffee-nouse, or in the company of you: 
more brilliant brother edicors. In the abridg- 
ment, widerthis head, o: your elsewhere-detailec: 
intelligence, take care not to deviate too much 
frorn the details, un'ess your doing so will answer 
a purpose to your party. Then indeed it is not 
only excusable, but laudable, especially as a great 


proportion of readers wiil be satisfied with you the occurrgce, 
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resumé, without troubling themselves with exa- 
mining the particulars. Although I have already 
hinted at it, I may also mention the ease with 
which you can slip in a fabricated article among 
the details of foreign news, that may counteract 
the immediate impression of any unfavourable 
intelligence. In doing so, you consult not only 
your readers’ feelings, but perhaps their health, 
which might be impaired, by too great a depres- 
sion of spirits from unwelcome news. 


The reporting parliamentary debates is at best 
a bore; but if one were obliged to go through 
this task conscientiously, 1t would be an intole- 
rable fatigue. The easiest way I can advise, is 
to go into the house for half an hour, and from 
thence to adjourn to the smoaking-room, where, 
from among the other reporters, you can pick 
up the names of the speakers, and perhaps some 
quotation, or other palpable point in their speech- 
es—with such assistance you can easily furnish 
a debate, especially if you know any thing of the 
subject ; and in many instances you have by this 
rule published speeches better than those that 
were delivered. If a question has been argued 
before, you can never be at a nonplus, if you 
know only who spoke. If at any time, for want 
of matter, you are obliged to cut short your re- 
port, you may take the merit of detailing it fully 
next day—froin another paper. But whatever 
may be your talents, your ingenuity, and your 
practice, never attempt to fabricate the report of 
a debate altogether in your study. I have known 
one of our most celebrated reporters, from a 
negiect of this precaution, furnish the public with 
along and interesting debate, when there had 
been no house. 


The reports of law cases are much easier—any 
friend about Westminster-hall will give you a 
general idea of the business of the day, so as to 
enable you to detail the particulars. Besides, 
the attornies or parties will be glad to furnish 
you with their account of the matter, and per- 
haps pay for inserting it. 

The same means will assist you in theatrical 
criticism ; and you may always pass an hour or 
two in an agreeable lounge in a box, where you 
will hear the observations of those around you, 
respecting a new piece, ora new performer ; here 
too you are sure to be assisted by tke author or 
player; and it is easy to make some common- 
place remarks, favourable or unfwourable, ac- 
cording as you are feed. But it boks ill to say 
that a new play was received withgreat applause, 
when it was actually damned, 

I cannot approve of the to general use of 
scissars and paste—although you must fill your 
paper chiefly by copying ftom the others, it 
would certainly look bett¢, if the paragraphs 
were put into something a a new dress. And, 
as the greater part of the articles you copy are 
probably false, you ma Occasionally alter the 
sense, as well as the laryuage, so that your intel- 
ligence will become it¢lf original. 


It is still more aw’ward, always to copy lite- 
rally the observation’ and hits of your contem- 
poraries—but, fn atering these, take care not to 
let the point in tle original evaporate ; in short 
it is not safe to meddie with them, unless you 
have some wit yourself. 


When you cétch a subject for wit or abuse, do 
not run it dowh too much—do not, for example, 
if two minist¢’s should appear drunk in the house 
of commons make above a huadred epigrams on 


{libel would probably not have been overlooke 


When you have occasion to speak of q » 
paper, you cannot do it in too contempty ; 
style, nor make too frequent application to 
the epithets low, vulgar, contemptible, 
jacobin, seditious, consumptive, 
vile, hangman-burnt, impud-nt, scurrilous, and y 
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forth. When you find your sale low, it may | 
attended with advantage to form a concert with 
brother editor, to abuse one another into Notice 


Recommend to the conductors of the typopr 
phical department of your journal, not to comm: 
such blunders, as totally to change the seng 
otherwise your printer may be as ready to dray 
you into a prosecution, as you are to lead hi, 
into such a scrape. Every ove has heard of » 
edition of the bible, in which the seventh com 
mandment was, by an error of the press, print 
—‘‘ thou shalt commit adultery ;” and it is ey; 
dent, that in a thousand instances, the meaning 
of a sentence or paragraph may be altogethe 
reversed, by the addition or omission of th 
monosyllable not, or other such apparent insign; 
ficant word. Nay, the misplacing of a comm: 
or mispelling of a word, may make a libel, 
paper admired in all the first circles, lately stated 
that “ one hundred thousand Ruffians (meanin 
Russians) were ready to march against hy 
French.” Fortunately the journal that mag 
this blunder is of known loyalty, otherwise th 


by the Russzan ambassador. 


A still more recent instance of the dangero 
consequences of typographical mistakes, occur 
rod to a paper of the first respectability, in th 
report of the Old Bailey trials, April sessions 
1799. It was stated, that the grand jury cam 
iffto court, and applied to be discharged ; an 
that, after a suitable exhortation from lord Ken 
yon, they were “ordered to be privately whippei 
and discharged.”” Such a paragraph natural! 
excited the indignation of the grand jurors, wh 
next day held a meeting on the occasion. One 
of the number, being a person versed in the lay 
of libels, observed, from lord Coke, that todra 
the figure of a gallows upon a person’s back, wa 
a libel; and as whipping was more disgracefu 
than hanging, a fortzer?, to draw a cat-o’nine-tail 
on the backs of all the gentlemen present, was! 
still grosser libel; which was here farther aggra 
vated by being directed against them as publi 
characters, and when in the exercise of one 0 
the most honourable functions in the country 
Upon these grounds, it was resolved to apply t 
his majesty’s attorney general, to institute a pr 
secution. One of the jurors, however, having 
recommended to his brethren, to demand in the 
first place, of the editor, his reasons for publish 
ing this unprovoked, scandalous, false, and mali 
cious libel, a committee was appointed for thal 
purpose. On their applying to the journalist," 
was discovered that the whole was a mistake 0 
the compositor, who had omitted the word 
‘“* three prisoners were ordered to be privately 
whipped,” &c. Now, although this explanation 
satisfied the grand jury, yet,had they proceeded 
in a prosecution, the ‘persons belonging to the 
newspaper must have been convicted; for, # 
cording to the law and practice, in cases of libe 
the gtio animo is not to be taken into considel™ 
tion, and neitherignorance of the contents, nor % 
the insertion of a libel, is an excuse to eithe 
editor, printer, or publisher, each of whom is! 
sponsible for every thing contained in the pap 
Whatever complaints are heard of the badness 


















of the times, let no such seditious sentiments &¥° 
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roceed from your mouths—you may indeed 
ernaps complain of the heavy stamp duties, but 
never of the decay of trade: on the contrary, 
the fame and circulation of your journal is ex- 
tending itself daily. It is, certainly, a necessary 
rule to puff the quantity sold: but it may be car- 
ried too far: some regard ought to be paid to 
decency, and attention ought also to be paid to 
memory. It appears inconsistent to say, that 
you sell three thousand, and, perhaps a month 
iter, to boast to the same individual, that your 
sile has zncreased ta two thousand five- hundred ; 
especially if at the same time it be known that 
cou do not circulate seven hundred, If you can 
prevail upon your pressmen to make an affidavit 
that the sale of your paper is upon the increase, 
itmay have a good effect, but take care not to 
jt them swear to the particular number thrown 
‘off, unless you should think it worth while to be 
‘atthe expence of printing, for one day, twelve 
or fifteen hundred additional, for the purpose ol 
reconciling their consciences. 


You must take every means to ingratiate your- 
self with the newsmen. Be not sparing in treats, 
or even pecuniary gratifications. It is in their 
power to push you into notice, by not only re- 
commending your paper, but by imposing, and in 

manner forcing it upon their customers. Many 
readers care little what paper they get, and to 
such, yours is surely as good as any other. 


The most profitable article being advertise- 
ments, or, as they are technically called, Ads, 
you ought to take every means to procure as ma- 
ny of these as possible. Employ a person of ad- 
dress, or at least, of impudence, as a jackal, to go 
; through, among the advertising people, to solicit 
their Ads, to puff your paper, as of all others the 
most universally read—-in short, either to reason 
or teaze them into compliance. In order to de- 
coy advertisements, you may insert a number 
pratis, to fill your page; in the same way as or- 
ders are given in the theatre, to fill the house. 


When a person is in the habit of advertising 
with you frequently, you can now and then clap 
inhis Ad, when you are short—it is easy to get 
your clerk or publisher, to brazen it out, that it 
' was so ordered. 


When you find at any time, that you cannot 
make a decent display of Ads, express your re- 
gret, that on account of the very important in- 
telligence of the day, you have been obliged to 
postpone a number; and entreat your advertising 
friends, if they wish to have the advantage of a 
paper so universally read, and whose sale is 
“unprecedented in the annals of newspapers,” to 
be early in their application. - 

But, if with every artifice, you cannot procure 
advertisements, make a merit of dropping them 
altogether, to afford room for a greater quantity 
of news; which will give you a pretence for 
raising your paper three halfpence or two-pence 
iQ price. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN, RESIDENT ABROAD, 
ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. : 


No. IIT. 
DEAR SIR, 


As the winter will probably afford me mucli 
leisure, [ shall continue those pursuits of German 
‘erature, which my very slow progress in the ty, as they can; and that, if they cannot in con- 
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language, has hithertoso much obstructed. I am 
ashamed to say, that although my studies of Ger- 
man, since you left us, have not been interrupted, 
I have made no auvances in the power of speak- 
ing, and very few in the facility of reading it. 
With Lessing, and Gellert, and Gesner, and 
Wieland, I have indeed made myself tolerably 
familiar, as by frequenting the theatre, I have 
seen most of the very fashionable dramas of 
Kotzebue, now the favourite play-wright, not only 
of Germany, but of England and France; from 
the former of which, I perceive, he has found his 
way to America. But the utter impossibility of 
meeting any opportunity here, to speak the lan- 
guage constantly, for any length of time, makes 
me despair of ever acquiring it to any considera- 
ble degree. 

The number of books, daily published in Ger- 
many, rather augments, than diminishes. There 
are certainly more volumes published here in one 
year, than there are of volumes worth reading, in 
the world. In every department of science and 
literature, what loads of trash burden the stalls 
of Leipzig, at the moment of the present fair; 
but in none, perhaps, so much as in that of meta- 
physics, and moral philosophy. You will re- 
member, it is not long since I anticipated, that 
atheism and revolution would soon be preached 
in Germany, without resorting to that canting 
gibberish, which many good folks have been kind 
enough, to take for obscurity. A disciple of 
Kant, one Fichte, professor of moral philosophy 
at Jena, has already done it in part. He has 
written a book, ridiculing the ideas of a future 
life, and retribution of rewards and punishments, 
and ofa supreme Being, as the dispenser of them. | 
But Mr. Fichte unfolded the mysteries of the 
sect rather too soon. The work was denounced 
to the governments of Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, 
and Brunswick, and was prohibited by them all, 
except the king of Prussia, who answe.+:d, that 
atheism was too absurd a thing to be believed, 
however it might be inculcated, and that an au- 
thor who preached it, could oualy expose his own 
folly. - Fichte has been removed by the duke of 
Weimar, from his professorship, and now wan- 
ders about Germany, scribbling, and holding him- 
self forth, as the victim of persecution. 

Here has been made at Berlin, another, but a 
more cautious and guarded attack, against the 
religion ofthe country. A large number of Jews, 
heads of families, of respectable character, have 
subscribed, and published a letter to Mr. Teller, 
provost of the upper consistory (the depart- 
ment of government, which has the superinten- 
dance of ecclesiastical a®airs), in which they de- 
clare, that being convinced, the laws of Moses 
are no longer binding upon them, as not being 
adapted to their circumstances at this day, they 
are willing and ready, to become christians, as 
far as relates to the moral doctrines of christiani- 
ty, provided they shall not be required to believe 
the miraculous part of the christian creed, and 
above all, the divinity of Jesus Christ; and pro- 
vided, they may be admitted to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the members of 
ihe established religion. Their confession of 
laith would be something less than Socinianism ; 
but approaching nearlyto it. ‘They ask Mr. Tel- 
ier’s advice, upoa their plan, and whether he 
thinks it practicable. 

He has published his'‘answer, which, besides be- 
ing, as [ hear, not so well written as their letter, 
has giverrsatisfaction to nobody. He tells them, 
that they do well to believe as much in christiani- 
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science, believe more, they do well not .o profess 
it; but as tothe question, whether thei. fragment 
of faith ought to entitle them to share the clvilang 
political privileges, enjoyed exclusive! by entire 
christians, it is not his province, but belongs to 
the civil authority of the country to decide, 

Mr. De Luc, a celebrated chemist, and theo- 
logian, has published a letter to these Jews, in 
which he boldly advances to meet them, on the 
ground which Mr. Teller eludes; he tells them, 
that, far from scrupling points of christian doc- 
trine, they ought not even to abandon the stan- 
dard of Moses; that the history of the earth, and 
its present appearance, are the strongest of all 
possible testimonies, to the truth of the Mosaic 
history, and that, if they will only take the pains 
to become better natural philosophers, they will 
not be so ready to renounce their faith as Jews. 
There have been numerous pamphlets more, 
written and published upon this subject, which 
has made, as the French term it, a great sensa- 
tion in the north of Germany. It has even given 
rise to epigrams, though these are a species of 
wit, not native to the German soil. I have heard 
one repeated, the substance of which was, 


‘© Why not give credit to the Son, 

*« Ye Jews, at usury so clever ?” 

- Because there’s nothing to be won, 
‘¢ The Father means to live forever.” 
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Mr. O_pscHoot, 


As your pages are occasionally filled with the effusions 
of youthful poets, who are chaunting the praises of love, and 
pouring forth invocations to this tender passion, I hope you 
will give a place to the following extract from the Numa 
Pompilius of Florian, in which the author attempts to dis- 
criminate between the mere animal passion, and the affection 
of the heart. Yours, &e. D. 


** Numa,” said Tullus, “ there are two spe- 


misery of the world—the first, the most common, 
the most inflaming, perhaps, is that which con- 
sumes you. Its empire is founded in the senses; 
it springs from them, and by them it exists; it 
does not dwell in the heart, but it flows in our 
veins ; it does not elevate the soul, but subjugates 
it; it does not wish to esteem, it only desires to 
enjoy. This contemptible species of love has 
nothing in common with the’soul; judge, if hap- 
piness can spring from it. No, my son, the gods 
have given it power over men, only to humiliate 
their pride. 

‘The other kind of love is of celestial origin; 
it springs from esteem, and is nourished by it. 
It is less a passion, thana virtue; it has ao impe- 
tuous transports, it is only susceptible of tender 
sentiments. It resides in the soul; it warms, 
without consuming it; it enlightens, but does not 
scorch it; it affords it the only nourishment, 
which is proper for it, the desire of attaining to 
every perfection. Its pleasures are always pure ; 
even its pains are not without their charms. In 
the midst of the greatest sufferings, it enjoys a 
sweet peace ; it is this alone, which confers hap- 
piness. You will one day feel it, my son—you 
will then acknowledge, that honours, riches, plea- 
sure, even glory itself, cannot supply the place of 
that peace, which is the gilt of mnocence ; old 
age, itself, which destroys every thing, appears 
only to augment its chains.” 


ABOULHAMED AND THE BRAHMIN. 
Aboulhamed was the onlvsonof a wealthy mer- 


sessed all his treasure. Every ching that riches 
could bestow was within his power; but he found 





cies of love, formed for the happiness and for the » 


chant at Ormus, and on his father’s death poss a 
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that there were some blessings which riches 
could not procure—long-life was not to be pur- 
chased; perhaps, for that very reason he earn- 
estly wished for it. | 

This idea became strongly impressed upon his 
mind; it was his last thought at going to rest, 
and the first when he awoke. 

When once the spirits are strongly moved, they 
continue the agitation without a fresh effort; it 
was not then unnatural that his dreams should 
be sometimes on the subject, which had engaged 
his waking thoughts. One of these dreams ap- 
peared to him a revelation in vision of what he 
so earnestly wished to obtain.—'is guardian 
angel bade him depart for Benares, where he 
should find in the observatory, a Brahmin sitting 
near the great quadrant, who would inform him 
how to lengthen life. 

His imagination dwelt with so much pleasure 
on this injunction, that he conceived it to be re- 
peated, and that to delay his voyage would be 
criminal, After the usualtime he arrived safely 
at Benares, and took the earliest opportunity otf 
Visiting the observatory. 

Upon actually fiading a Brahmin in the place, 
as he had seen him in his dream, Aboulhamed 
accosted him with a confidence founded on the 
hope of the Brahmin being sent there to meet 
him. ‘ Venerable sage,” says he, “¢ need I ac- 
quaint you with the cause which brought me to 
Benares?” * It is needless,” replied the Brah- 
min—‘* Why dost thou desire long-life? Is it to 
perfect thyself in knowledge, or in virtue? Hast 
thou predicted some conjuctions of the planets, 
which thou desirest to see accomplished ?—Hast 
thou entered upon acourse of study, which the 
angel of death may prevent thy finishing, or com- 
menced works of benevolence, which the usual 
term of human life is too short for bringing to 
perfection?” Aboulhamed with blushes confessed, 
that he wished for long-life solely to enjoy his 


riches. —“ Alas!” said the Brahmin, “* what en-{ 


joymentis there of life, when old age has destroy- 
ed our appetites and passions? ‘l’hy first wish 
should have been for perpetual youth, and then 
the other would have been rational. Know, 
stranger, that before thy heart had begun to beat, 
the number of its contractions was determined. 
No art or earthly power can add one to the sum, 
but it depends on thyself whether it shall be ex- 
hausted sooner or later. At the beginning of 
things, when Brahma was appointed to create the 
human species, he judged that 2,831,718,400* 
pulsations were the proper number for the dura- 
tion of alife of seventy years—of these 100,800* 
are daily expended. If instead of this allowance 
thou wilt ‘force thy heart to beat twice as many, 
although thy destiny be not changed, thou livest 
but half thy time. By a life of reason and tem. 
perance the last stroke is long delayed, but by 
wasting thy spirits in folly and riot, the appoint- 
ed number is quickly accomplished. Remove 
the balance from the machine with which Euro- 
peans measure time, and the wheels will hurr; 
through their proper revolution of thirty hours 
ina few seconds. Immense should thy poses- 


sions be to afford the daily expence of 100,800 of 


the smallest coin—One day’s income 1s too great 
to be lost—-Of how much more consequence then 
is this sum ifapplied to Time, whichis invaluable? 
in the dissipation of worldly treasure, the frugality 
of the future may balance the extravagance of 
the past; but who can say, “© T will take from 


* Brahma made his enumeration on the proportion of se- 
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minutes to-morrow, to compensate those I have 
lost to-day ?” 
“ Thou desirest long-life—are there not many 
hours in every day which pass unimproved, un- 
employed, and even unnoticed? Use these first, 
before thou demandest more. Be assured that 
the term which nature has allotted to our exist- 
ence, is sufficient for all Acr purposes, and for all 
ours, if we employ it properly; but if we waste 
our time instead of improving it, what right have 
we to complain of wanting that, of which we al- 
ready possess more than we use?” 
Aboulhamed, making his salam to the Brah- 
min, departed; and like his fellow-mortals, felt 
all the inferiority of being instructed, without the 
benefit of the instruction; for he still continued 
to wish for life, and still continued to squander 
it away. 

—== 


ON MENTAL AND CORPOREAL PLEASURE. 


“<I pity her to my heart,” says a lady, when 
she heard that the husband of her friend was no 
more, ** she will be miserable for the remainder 
of her life.” ‘* She will,” replied one of the com- 
pany (more remarked for his bluntness than dis- 
cretion) ** she will be miserable until her grief 
has worn itself out, or some superior pain en- 
gages her attention.”—“* Superior pain !”’ inter- 
rupted the lady, “* what suffering can be superior 
to that which we endure from the loss of friends!” 
—‘‘ Our pains are various,” replied her antagon- 
ist. ** Whatever we feel at the instant, we think 
to be the worst possible—he that has the head- 
ache will never believe the pain in the teeth to 
be worse—but when the tooth-ache comes, then 
we exclaim, “ any thing but this I could have 
borne with patience!” ‘* What are all the aches 
in nature when compared to the heart-ache ? 
which is what my poor dear friend suffers !” said 
the lady, earnestly. ‘* If you mean by heart- 
ache,” returned the gentlemen, ‘* actual bodily 
pain, I am of opinion that the grief of Mrs. 
will not be of long duration.” —*‘* I never heard 
any thing like this,” said the lady, * how can 
pain of the mind be removed by that of the body? 
‘« It is the most certain way to remove it,” said 
the other. 

‘The lady not replying, perhaps from astonish- 





her silence, to support the part he had taken, by 
a much longer speech than he ought to have 
made, had he been contented with his proper 
share of the conversation— 

‘‘ That the pleasures and pains of the mind 
(says he) are superior to those of the body, is 
one of the false maxims which custom has sanc- 
tioned, and which we are taught to believe, in 
common with other opinions, under the same 
authority. 

«¢ It can be no false maxim to assert, that the 
scale _ is heaviest, must preponderate. If 
we aré possessing a moderate pleasure, and can 
enjoy a greater, we naturally quit the former for 
the latter. If we are enduring pain, and a greater 
be inflicted, the first sensation is done away by 
the latter. Let us examine corporeal and mental 
sensations upon this principle. 

‘¢ The pleasures of the mind consist in reflec- 
tion on such subjects, by which it is either in- 
structed, or entertained. Suppose it engaged in 
the most interesting inquiry in morals, philoso- 
phy, or divinity; that it was receiving all the 
pleasures which the most favoured author cowld 
bestow, or enjoying a creation of its own, and 





venty strokes in @ minute. 


roving at large from one fancied bliss to another. 


ment; her opponent basely took advantage of 
























All these sensations give place on the sight of 

fine picture, or the hearing of exquisite muse 
(if we have a feeling of such enjoyment,) o; Mi 
other delightful appeal to the senses—byt then 
become annihilated in the presence of a Detach 
we love—the pleasures of the mind cannot thes 
be attended to, even in their greatest Perfection 

“ Let us now sce if bodily pain be not algo gy, 
perior to that of the mind. 

“« Suppose ourselves treated with ingratitudg 
where obligations have been conferred—that we 
have parted from friends forever—that we hay. 
buried our nearest and dearest connections 
‘¢ Now, you come to the point,” interrupted th 
lady.—‘‘ ‘That we are steeped in poverty to th 
very lips,”’ continued the orator.—“ Let us jp, 
gine the heart assailed by any, or all of thegs 
torments—in such circumstances should we q 
tend toa fit of the cholic ?-No—Of the gout? 
The stone ?—You begin to doubt—I will dete, 
mine the point in a moment—let this hot poker 
touch you, I warrant all your affliction vanishe; 
and bodily pain is alone triumphant. 

‘< To make this the surer, as in the other cage 
reverse the proposition. While your arm ; 
burning, let any cne bawl aloud, that misfortun: 
are coming on you thicker than they did upg 
Job; you will find that the poker must be x 
moved, before you can receive the information, 

“¢ Now, though we all must acknowledge the 
truth of this argument; there is no one but fears 
that to believe it would be something like wick 
edness. ‘* It zs, it zs wickedness, replied the af 
flicted lady, “ and I do not believe a sylableo 
all you have said.” 


—- 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARACTER OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Perhaps literary history does not afford a mon 
striking instance of extraordinary talents, mor 
happily and beneficially exerted, than in the mini 
of Samuel Johnson. An understanding, acute 
poignant, forcible, and profound ; an imagination 
rich, strong, and brilliant; a most retentive m 
mory, stored with knowledge; were uniforml 
directed to promote the cause of wisdom, virtue 
and religion. ‘ His Essays (to use the words 
his able biographer*) form a body of ethics 
In the usual progression of great minds, he be 
came, as he advanced in years and knowledg 
more practical. His Rambler shewed more 
man in his general nature, as he himself says< 
Dryden: his Idler, as he says of Pope, more 
man in his local manners. His Rambler w: 
the work of a profound, comprehensive philos¢ 
pher: his Idler, of a man of genius, experience 
in life. ‘The former describes men as they 
ways are ; the latter as they were then in Englant 
Asa critic, the world, since the time of Aristotle 
has seen few, if any, equal to Johnson. _Disre 
garding mere usage, he follows nature and re 
son. He considers not the mode in which th 
Greek tragedians arranged their performance: 
but the operation of passion, sentiment, and ch 
racter, in real life. He estimates imitative work 
by their likeness to originals. As a biographet 
he stands unfivalled. He thoroughly knew th 
human understanding and heart; was periect! 
acquainted with the kind of circumstances ! 
which his subjects acted; with their individu 
history and character. In his literary portraq « 
he ably marks the progress of mind; the may ' 
dents and causes which retarded or accelerat 





* Mr. Murphy, in his Life of Johnson, p. 15% 













ys movements, and the completion of its powers, 
attainments, and exertions. As a philologist, 
shnson. had not mere knowledge, but also sci- 
‘sce: he not only collected usages, but investi- 
aed principles. He has enriched our language ; 
and improved it, if not in ease and elegance, in 
recision and force. In politics he shewed less 
,gvancement than in philology, criticism, biogra- 
py, and ethics. . We do not mean the errone- 
ysness only of his particular notions, but the 
gode of his general reasoning. In his other 
gitings he is practically wise ; in his political, 
geculatively abstract. 

From the whole of his works numerous and 
important additions have been made to the ge- 
yeral mass of information; and still more mo- 
entous accessions to the general mass of in- 
tuction. Such have been the consequences of 
an extraordinary mind, exerted upon objects 
dependent for success on its intrinsic efforts. The 
moral character of Johnson was as estimable as 
his intellectual was admirable. . He was tempe- 
te, intrepid, magnanimous, just, pious, bene- 
dlent, and beneficent. His head, his heart, his 
purse, Were employed in doing good, and in 
jispensing happiness. His manners were less 
gteeable than his other qualities were valuable. 
His temper was irritable ;—-he was impatient of 
ply and frivolity. He had an InTOLERANCE TO 
0NSENSE, Very unpleasing to its numerous vota- 
ies, and very troublesome in the intercourse of 
wshionable life: he was peculiarly inimical to 
onsense and folly, arrayed in the garb of sense 
nd wisdom. But, with some defects in his 
dal habits, he was, as a moral and a religious 
ing, far above common men, 


















































FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 
‘or “ We'll talk of newe; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

Lot And TAKE UPON US, THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
und SHAKSPEARE, 
Utes Letters from Liverpool state, that official ac- 
long@ounts of the entire defeat of the French in Egypt, 
we been received in London. A London pa- 
urfarther states, that by private advices, received 
tom Paris, the whole of Egypt is in British pos- 
sion. This intelligence; which has every fea- 
re of probability, is of the highest moment, 
bt only to the peace and glory of the English 
dgeq@Mition, but to the tranquillity of the world. If 
re Mose romantic republicans, the modern French, 
y$ On be checked in their career of conquests abroad, 
re Mud be disgraced by their wicked and foolish the- 
Witenes at home, men may anticipate a return to 
los@MMll-fashioned principles, once more listen to the 
nce@esons of experience, and rejoice under that le- 
y*"Memate, dignified, and graceful government, 
angPhich disdains for its support, a miserable majo- 
ole [told by the head.” Buonaparte, disgraced 
sth Egypt, and disappointed in his hopes from the 
Tea@Porthern confederacy, will lower his lofty crest, 
) MR brageart tone, and will, probably, even tread 

a ane of humiliation” towards a peace with 
Ngan, t, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 
“Some may shed their blood— 
We—drink our coffee for the public good; 
Snow, for each day, the weather of our fate, 


A QUIDNUNC is an almanac of state.’’ DR. YOUNG, neral. But the ous of Crispin has at length 
trai far discovered that men have 
_ Now to some coffee-house we stray 
1n¢ ‘ornews, the manna of a day.” GREEN. RIGHT AND LEFT 
rat‘ " Sinners and saints, the wisést with the weak, fees © awk has pursued his researches to the ope- 
‘ere mingle tastes, and one amusement seek. jy fare all f, ta Merci : : ; ; 
this, like a public inn, provides-a treat, , as the accoumi: wdom, and case, and equal 


a€re €ach promiscuous guest sits down 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


And such this mental food, as we may call, 
Something to all men—and to some men—all.” 
THE “* NEWSPAPER,” A POBM. 


** Diurnal most: some thrice each week affords ; 
Some only once Oh, avarice of words! 

When thousand starving minds such manna seek, 
To drop the precious food, but once a week.” 





Since the first days of the administration of 
Mr. Jefferson, frequent and violent changes have 
occurred, affecting the stations and emoluments 
of men, who had discharged every. political duty 
with unspotted hands and consciences. In the 
very front of plausible and spontaneous promises, 
and contrary to the general will of the only va- 
luable portion of our community, men are sud- 
denly elevated “to the vantage ground,” oi 
official station, who are “ alike unknowing and 
unknown,” factious, incompetent, and obscure, 
who remember only thi: they have a salary to 
receive, and not that they have labour to perform. 
The dubious merit of ancient whiggism, the cla- 
morous repetition of patriotic cuckoos, the har- 
dy pretensions of unblushing arrogance, or the 
audacious zeal of insolent jacobinism, are now the 
ready passports to the favours of a philosopher. 

We find, that even the jacobins themselves 
have not a sturdy faith in the puissance of our 
naval force, lately directed to the Mediterranean, 
A writer, in one of the republican gazettes, open- 
ly doubts the efficacy of commodore Dale’s squad- 
ron. If the Algerines should, with impunity, 
both rob and vanquish us; if, to irksome tribute, 
we should be obliged to add ignominious defeat, 
we should have fresh reason to worship the tute- 
lary powers of our politics. We are told, in 
every newspaper, that the French frigate Semili- 
lante, still reposes in Hampton roads. May no 
rude noise of Caledonian cannon shorten these 
Semillante slumbers. This nautical trance, this 
agreeable maritime lassitude, is a salutary symp- 
tom, for, without it, the Frenchman might run 
the risk of convulsions and death. Now, nothing 
is to be apprehended, even from the daring 
Douglas. ‘Tho’ “the day is hot, and the Capu- 
lets abroad,” the Montagues have nothing to fear, 
while timidly they keep aloof. 

** Sweetly slumbering on the ocean, 

Frenchmen fear no danger nigh.” 

Common advertisements of a witty, or eccen- 
tric complexion, are not usualin America. The 
London papers abound with the drollery of arti- 
ficers, with handicrait humour, and mercantile 
merriment. But we seldom advance beyond a 
simple statement of matter of fact, and are con- 
tent to “* buy and sell, and get gain” without 
much expence of wit, or prodigality of humour. 
A solitary exception is sometimes seen. ‘Two 
of our city tradesmen, disciples of St. Crispin, 
whose memory will always /ast, and to whose 
honour there is no end, have issued the following 
advertisement. From such comic cordwainers, 
all the customers will undoubtedly 


“ Trip it as they go, 
On the light, fantastic toe.” 


ATTENTION 
Will be paid by the subscribers, to the anato- 
mical formation, and various flexions of each leg 
and foot, and its component parts. Being unat- 
tended to heretofore by the craft, it is not surpri- 
sing, that complaints of misfitting, have been ge- 
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Stand at Ease! 

Is the word—Corns,. twisted heels, and lacera- 
ted insteps, are thus prevented, by each custo- 
mer having a last or lasts, made to suit the parti- 
cular anatomical formation of each foot, which 
will be reserved solely for his use, without charge. 
Gentlemen wishing to be fitted according to the 
latest, and most approved European fashions, will 
please to leave their commands at No. 24, Ches- 
nut-street, where strict attention will be paid by 
the public’s most humble servants, 


W. Younc, 
D. Man ty. 
The present European fashions of shoes and boots, 
are: 
Suwarrows, Buonaparte’s Greaves, 
Cossacks, Swiss, 
Hussars, Hunting, 
Carrios, Walking, 
Double Tongues, Full-Dress, 
Fire Buckets, York. 





The editor of the Walpole paper remarks, im 
a vein of pleasantry, that Russia intends to give 
Turkey a complete roasting. From this, he 
extracts a merry thought. The above editor, 
whose motto should be “ risus undique querit,” 
has noticed an unusual mark of disinterestedness, 
in a mechanic, who follows the calling of blue-dy- 
ing, and notifies his friends, that he will dye for 
them on the most reasonable terms. Certain 
democrats having declared, that they intended 
running John Gilpin, Esq. for an office in Cecil 
and Kent counties, Maryland, the above wit re- 
marks, that if this Gi/pin possess the racing qua- 





certainly reach the goal first. 


‘«* Away goes Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spreads around, 

He carries weight, he runs a race, 
Tis for a thousand pound.” 


It is said, that general Colon, a French officer, 
who wishes to cut a dash in history, by the block- 
ade of the city of Ulm, in Germany, when he 
came within a league of the place, made a full 
stop. Having pointed out a situation the most 
favourable for his operations, he commenced the 
blockade, and after an ineffectual attempt to re- 
duce the place, he sent to consult gencral Pe- 
trarch, on the surrender of the fortress. By this 
consultation, he has put a period to further hosti- 
lity. In the Aurora of yesterday, a puff direct 
of Mr. Jefferson, is copied from “ The Albion,” 
a jacobin paper, published in London. A more 
crude morsel of criticism can scarcely be found. 
As if conscious of the imbecility of a ricketty 
production, Duane takes care to apprize his ga- 
ping customers, that Macleod, editor of the 
aforesaid “ Albion,” is a young man ! There is 
no occasion to depose this on oath, or to consult 
a parish register. “‘ Fenwm habet in cornu.” The 
traces of a stripling are legible in every line. We 
are, moreover, informed, that this same editor is 
of short stature, resembling very much, in his 
general contour, the Spanish ambassador!! What 
valuable materials of history are these. Here we 
have * The Scotch Rogue” in a portable edition. 
Here isa “full and true” account of Mr. Macleod, 
a boy, who is short, tho’ his essays are lamenta- 
bly long; then, notwithstanding his dwarfish sta- 
ture, he has a general contour, and this general 
contour nearly resembles the beauteous Adonis 
of Spanish diplomacy. The ** New England 
Palladium” is adorned and strengthened with a 
multitude of most useful, entertaining, and well- 
written speculations. ‘TUhe essays, signed “‘ Phos 
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cion,”’ glow with the brightest fire of fancy, and 
edify by the soundest maxims in politics. 


lities of his namesake, and predecessor, he will, 
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) ORIGINAL POETRY. 
| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLpscuoor, 


If the following effusion of an unfledged muse, be es- 
teemed worthy a place in the Port Folio, the author will 
think himself fiattered by the campliment. 


THE ROBIN’S RETURN. 


Hail! fairest daughter of the spring, 
Sweet smiling May ; and with thee bring 
Lovely Flora’s choicest store, 

And the sprightly feather’d choir; 

Hark! amid thy choral train, 

I hear my robin’s note again ; 

Sweet bird, with joy I welcome thee, 
To thy sheltering, native tree ; 

There, with safety, may’st thou dwel!, 
There, thy tender passion tell, 

‘Lhere, repeat thy ardent vows, 

To thy enraptur’d, gentle spouse ; 
There, thy Sasedes offspring rear, 

No hungry cat shall harm them there; 
No beating storm shall wet their nest, 
When shelter’d by thy rosy breast ; 

No clown uncouth, or sportsman rude, 
Shall on this sacred spot intrude ; 

But peace, her silken wings shall spread, 
And hover o’er thy harmless head ; 
Glad plenty, too, shall lend her aid, 
And furnish food from every glade ; 
The blushing cherry shall be thine, 

And choicest clusters from the vine ; 
Then, loveliest songster of the grove, 
From this retreat, ne’er seek to rove, 
But ev’ry morn, e’er Sol appear, 

Thy liquid notes pour in mine ear, 
Dispersing from my feverish brain, 
Ailnight’s gloomy spectre train ; 

And when thy sweet melodious voice, 
Has made each quivering nerve rejoice, 
I then will in my soul caress thee, 

And pray to all the gods to bless thee: 
‘hen come, sweet bird, and dwell with me, 
Come, live upon thy native tree. F. 


=> 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE WREN. 


Sweet, oh! sweet’s the robiu’s note, 
The goldfinch too, I love to hear, 

The mocking-bird. with trembling throat, 
Can oft my gloomy moments cheer. 


Yet, little warbler, tiow hast charms, 
I love to hear thy simple strain, 

Thy simple strain my bosom warms, 
And my warm’d bosom feels no pain, 


Unlike those solitary birds, 

Who.shun, with fear, the haunts of men, 
Who startle at the lowing herds, 

And hie them to the lonely glen. 


The woodcock, pheasant, partridge, snipe, 
The moor- game, and the plover shy, 
And all, whose rude discordant pipe, 
Can have no claim to melody. 


These are such game, as sportsmen seek, 
And such as these, are food for men, 
But, who would shoot my songster meek, 
Ah, who would hurt my little wren. 


But, fear not, charmer, harm from me, 
Thy confidence [ll ne’er abuse, 
€ome, at my window, sing with glee, 
dnspire me with thy gentle muse, F. 





THE PORT FOLIO. . 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN ATTEMPT AT A VERSION OF THE SONNET FROM THE 
IRISH, PUBLISHED IN NO. 10, OF THE PORT FOLIO, 


On the white hawthorn, at the valley’s brow, 
I saw enraptur’d, break, of early day 
The golden ring; the young, the soft, the gay, 
Delightful morn arose with joy; and now, 
The whilst the zephyr waves each verdant bough, 
Kisses the crimson off the blushing rose, 


And laughs propitious to the peasant’s vow. 
My Evelina rise, in smiles array’d, 
More lovely than the blushes of the morn, 
Fairer than lilies, which the dews adorn. 
The western sky, with heaven’s own blue pour- 
tray’d, 
Through which the dancing sun-beams sportive 
play, 
Looks not serener than thy gentle face ; 
The richness of wild honey loves to grace 
Thy lips—thy breath, sweet as the breath of 
May. 
Like the smooth pinions of the raven’s wing, 
Thy locks are black and polish’d, whilst thy 
neck 
Is fairer than the silver plumes that deck 
The swan; the witch of love delights to fling 
Enchantment from thy bosom, mild as spring ; 
My Evelina rise, the sun’s gay beam 
Descends to kiss thee, near the gliding stream, 
The heath’s rich odours tribute to thee bring. 


The lover oft for thee will joy to cull 
The strawberry, that decks the lofty clift ; 
The hazie’s yellow nuts, an ariless gift, 
Musing on thee, he oft will haste to pull; 
The berries, as thy lips, of nectar full ; 
The bridal bosom’s fluid, form’d by love, 
Will not more milky than the ripe nuts prove, 
Pursuits, like these, shall all his sorrows lull. 


Thy angel form in yonder moss-grown cave, 
Queen of the cheerful siniic! shal 4 not meet, 
And in Miscother’s wood, thy beauties greet ; 
Lone as the rock that feels the dashing wave, 

How long her slave will Evelina leave, 

To tell her beauties to the passing gale, 
And sigh to the grey stone amid the vale, 
Like the lone hermit o’er the druid’s grave? 


And didst thou bend to hear my plaintive voice, 
Oh virgin daughter of a meek-eyed fair ! 
Like summer to the children of the frost, 

So atthy welcome steps my eyes rejoice, 
Welcome as sun-beams to the murky air, 

Or as the light of morn to seamen tempest tost. 
P. De 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STANZAS IN A STORM. 


Blow !—loudly blow, ye howling storms! 
Ye jarring elements combine ; 

Assume your most terrific forms ; 
Appal the firmest hearts—yet mine, 

Oppress’d and weaken’d by its woe, 

Can mock your rage—Ye tempests blow! 

Rise !—threat’ning rise, ye whelming waves! 
In liquid mountains dash along ; 

Stretch wide your foam—encircled graves, 
And fright with fate the happy throng ; 

Fret with your froth the low’ring skies ; 


‘I scorn your power—Ye billows rise! 


Dart !—rapid dart, ye murky fires} 


Aad nations s* 





Mingles itwith the smiles thatround she throws, | 


To fiercer flames inur’d, my heart 

Defies your force—Ye lightnings dart! 
Howl winds !-—let thunders peal around, 
And clouds co-mingle wiih the seas; 

My breast, attentive to the sound, 

Is sooth’d by sympathy to ease : 

Torn by despairing griefs, my soul 

Invokes relief—Ye tempests how!! 
FERDINAND9, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDscHOOL, 


Although the various sonnets of Petrarch have }, 
translated, I do not believe, that any person has, as yet, be 
stowed an English dress upon the whole of his works, | c, 
youa version of two of his sonnets. Whether or no, th 
have been translated before, I know not. The tenderne 
and feeling, manifested in them, forcibly struck ime, , 
I have attempted to give-a faint idea of their beauty, to tho. 
of your readers, who are not conversant with the Italian |; 


guage. 

PETRARCH—SONNET 251, 

Those eyes, whose splendour erst inspir’d my}, 
Those arms, those hands, those feet, ¢] 

heav’nly face, 

Whose pow’ restrang’d me fromthe vulgarracg 
Nay, almost tore me from myself away : 
Those crisped locks of pure and beamy gold, 

The lightning-play of that angelic smile, 

Which made of earth a paradise, ere while, 
Are now but dust—exanimate and cold. 

Yet I still live ; and still myself disdain, 
That I endure to live, midst woes like thesely. 
Toss’d in a fragile bark on stormy seas, 

Now then, oh cease, my muse, thine am’ 

strain, | 

My genius fades; extinguish’d is its fire; 

And sorrows only echo from my lyre. 


PETRARCH—SONNET 307, 


Ah me! how heavy seems each ling’ring day, 
While slowly I her sainted steps pursue, 
Who now has left this earth; and guides 

through 

To that blest land where sorrow fades away, 


No more the world’s delights turethy soul, 
I know their emptinéss—for now a light 
Beams through my mind, with heav’n’s¢ 

splendour bright, 

And bids me count the minutes as they roll. 

Nor will I fear the aspect stern of death! 
The prince of life hath met his frown for 
To teach me to endure with constancy ; 

And his cold kiss late froze the balmy breath 

Of her—the object of my earliest vow; | 

Yetne’er disturb’d her calm, unruffled brow. 


——— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EPIGRAM 

ON THE REDUCTION OF THE PRICE OF CIN of 

Says a parson to Tipsey, “I’m shock’d at 
sight, 

So often your spirits are sinking ; 
In riot and folly so much you delight, 

And still take such pleasure in drinking.” 
Says Tipsey to parson,  I’ll puzzle you quail. 7 

Of this paradox shew me the merits; i, 
Gin now is so cheap, that tho’ sometimes I’m§ 
I’m gayest, when full of low spirits.” 
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